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Abstract 

Lenin Rediscovered is an important and powerful contribution to our understanding of Lenin’s 
Marxism. However, it is also flawed by an attempt to push too far the claim that Lenin was a 
consistent “Erfurtian’ or Second-International Marxist. The dynamics of a mass political party 
and social movement are very different from even the most representative theoretician. The 
reality of German Social Democracy was certainly more problematic than what Lenin was able 
to glean from the very best of Kautsky’s writings. This became apparent to Lenin in 1914, when 
he recognised that he had been building a very different kind of party from the actual SPD. It 
may be possible that the SPD and the RSDLP (Bolsheviks) were both ‘parties of a new type, but 
it is also clear that they were not parties of the same type. There was much that Lenin had in 
common with Kautsky and Bebel — but he was doing something that was, in important ways, 
quite different. 
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The first thing one must say about Lars T. Lih’s massive study, Lenin Rediscovered: 
‘What Is to Be Done?’ in Context, is that it is a magnificent contribution to our 
understanding of V.I. Lenin, Bolshevism, Marxism, the history of the Russian- 
revolutionary movement and of Communism. It stands as an incredibly 
effective challenge to anti-communist and anti-Lenin dogmas and distortions 
that have dominated scholarship and popular expositions since the 1950s in 
the advanced-capitalist countries — and, since 1990, throughout most of 
the world. 

Clearly written, well-reasoned, effectively documented, it is a work that no 
scholar seriously examining the life and thought of Lenin will be able to 
ignore. More than this, it is a gift to serious political activists seeking to draw 
on traditions and lessons of the past in order to get present-day and future 
possibilities into sharper focus. Although the sheer bulk of the volume (more 
than 860 pages) will be daunting for many, those who seek to bridge the gap 
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between serious scholarship and serious activism by helping deepen their 
comrades’ understanding through the development of more-widely accessible 
educational materials will certainly want to draw on this outstanding 
resource. 

Lih’s primary target for criticism is ‘a strong consensus of informed experts 
who, ‘at least from the mid-1950s’, have put forward a reading of What Is to 
Be Done? that ‘has found its way into textbooks of political science and of 
Russian history, and, from there, into almost any secondary account that has 
reason to touch on Lenin. The two or three famous passages that form the 
textual basis of this reading are endlessly recycled from textbook to popular 
history to specialised monograph and back again’. He sums up: ‘Putting all the 
assertions of the textbook interpretation together, we realise that WITBD? is a 
profound theoretical and organisational innovation, the charter document of 
Bolshevism, and the ultimate source of Stalinism’? — a set of contentions 
unable to withstand this scholarly onslaught. 

Lih presents a Lenin who is absolutely committed to the establishment of 
political democracy as essential to the struggle for and the realisation of 
socialism, a Lenin who has immense confidence that the working class has a 
natural capacity for absorbing revolutionary-socialist ideas and committing 
itself to the struggle for a radically better world, a Lenin who is determined to 
help build a broad working-class party with a principled socialist programme 
flowing from a Marxist understanding of the world. He demolishes the notions 
that Lenin diverged qualitatively from Marx, that he distrusted the workers 
and their ‘spontaneity’, that he was an élitist and an authoritarian. In doing 
this, Lih draws together a variety of facts and opens up certain lines of thought 
that greatly add to our knowledge and understanding. It is a splendid 
achievement. 

There is, however, a problematic feature of Lenin Rediscovered that merits 
critical scrutiny. A somewhat exaggerated claim and unfortunate literary 
strategy are part of the structure of his argument. I would contend that this 
does no harm whatsoever to the primary thrust of his work — an examination 
of what Lenin actually thought and said and did. But it does introduce a 
distortion into secondary matters having to do with Lenin-historiography and 
how Lenin has been understood by a significant layer of pro-Lenin activists of 
the twentieth century. 

Lih presents his book as a boldly innovative challenge to what he calls ‘the 
textbook interpretation’ of What Is to Be Done?, Lenin’s major 1902 work on 
‘the organisation question’. This so-called ‘textbook interpretation’, he tells us, 


1. Lih 2006, pp. 13-14, 18. 
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is offered not only by ‘academic specialists’ (Alfred G. Meyer, Adam Ulam, 
Leonard Schapiro, John Keep, Samuel Baron, Allan Wildman, Israel Getzler, 
Abraham Ascher, Richard Pipes, Jonathan Frankel, Herbert Marcuse, 
Barrington Moore, Bertram D. Wolfe, Reginald Zelnick, and others) — but 
also by ‘activists in the Trotskyist tradition’ (specifically ‘writers such as Tony 
Cliff, John Molyneux and more recently Paul Le Blanc’). The activists, he 
claims, have been inclined to give too much ground to the academics’ positing 
an élitist and authoritarian content in Lenin’s 1902 classic. The problem, he 
suggests, is that the activists are swayed by the unfair and inaccurate anti- 
Lenin polemics of 1904 advanced by Rosa Luxemburg and Leon Trotsky 
(which are also employed by many of the academics). 

I would insist that the argument is far too neat. The reality is messier, more 
interesting. Related to this, it is odd that Lih does not include at least brief 
consideration of important discussions of Lenin and the Bolsheviks by Isaac 
Deutscher, E.H. Carr, Moshe Lewin, C.L.R. James, Victor Serge, Ernest 
Mandel, Marcel Liebman, and Neil Harding (only the last three are even cited 
in the bibliography). To do so, however, would disrupt the neatly schematic 
generalisations he makes about the interpretations of academics and 
activists — and would also demonstrate (in the case of most of these authors) 
that Lih’s interpretation is hardly the innovation that he implies it is.* Consider, 
for example, the 1963 comment by C.L.R. James, which seems a succinct 
summary of Lih’s argument: 


The theory and practice of the vanguard party, of the one-party state, is not 
(repeat not) the central doctrine of Leninism. It is not the central doctrine, it is 
not even a special doctrine. It is not and it never was. ... Bolshevism, Leninism, 
did have central doctrines. One was theoretical, the inevitable collapse of 
capitalism into barbarism. Another was social, that on account of its place in 
society, its training and its numbers, only the working class could prevent the 
degradation and reconstruct society. Political action consisted in organizing a 
party to carry out these aims. These were the central principles of Bolshevism. 
The rigidity of its political organization came not from the dictatorial brain of 
Lenin but from a less distinguished source — the Tsarist police state. Until the 


2. To Lih’s credit, he does acknowledge ‘that there exists a solid counter-tradition on 
WITBD — so much so that I can safely say I am rediscovering Lenin rather than presenting an 
original new picture’ (Lih 2006, p. 22). But the counter-tradition not only excludes the three 
textbook-tainted Trotskyists but also the other just-mentioned prominent scholars and activists. 
It involves what early Bolsheviks (including the young Stalin) and Mensheviks, plus Kautsky, 
said and did not say about What Is to Be Done?, as well as the comments of ‘informed outside 
observers’ such as journalist William Chamberlin, insights from two of his own teachers (John 
Plamenatz and Robert C. Tucker), and good points made by a scattering of others (such as 
Stephen Cohen, Moira Donald, Henry Reichman). 
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revolution actually began in March 1917, the future that Lenin foresaw and 
worked for was the establishment of parliamentary democracy in Russia on the 
British and German models.... Bolshevism looked forward to a regime of 
parliamentary democracy because this was the doctrine of classical Marxism that 
it was through parliamentary democracy that the working class and the whole 
population... was educated and trained for the transition to socialism.’ 


It is not the case that Lenin has been ‘rediscovered’ only with the appearance 
of this excellent new study. It takes its place as a valuable contribution to an 
important body of literature defending the “Leninism of Lenin’ from slander 
and distortion. 

This quibble with Lenin Rediscovered seems worth further elaboration, it 
seems to me (perhaps not surprisingly, since I am one of its ‘activist’ targets). 
Lih’s argument is also ‘far too neat’, I will suggest in the concluding section of 
this essay, in relation to the development of Bolshevism in later years. First, 
however, we should look more closely at the solid merits of this important 
work, 


I 


What, according to Lih, was the Leninist vision of the revolutionary party as 
put forward in his 1902 classic? His view of Lenin’s orientation could be 
summarised this way: the creation of a revolutionary workers’ party, guided by 
a serious-minded utilisation of socialist theory and scientific analysis, drawing 
increasing numbers of working people into a highly conscious struggle against 
all forms of oppression — this could not be expected to arise easily or 
spontaneously. It had to be created through the most persistent, serious, 
consistent efforts of revolutionary socialists. The working class would not 
automatically become a force for socialist revolution, but it could develop into 
such a force with the assistance of a serious revolutionary workers’ party. Such 
a party — making past lessons, the most advanced social theory, and a broad 
social vision accessible to increasing numbers of workers — would be a vital 
component in the self-education and self-organisation of the working class, 
helping to develop spontaneous working-class impulses toward democracy 
and socialism into a cohesive, well-organised, and powerful social force.‘ 


3. James 1992, pp. 327-8. 

á. This is a summary of Le Blanc 1990, p. 67. Lih cites it when acknowledging that ‘the 
activists have a more accurate sense than the academics of Lenin’s vision of the party’ (Lih 2006, 
p. 20). 
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Lih is able to demonstrate, with an almost overwhelming scholarly 
thoroughness, that this vision is at the core of Lenin’s What Is to Be Done? and 
other writings from the mid-1890s up to the revolutionary upsurge of 1905. 
Thanks to his knowledge of Russian, he is able to comb through existing 
English translations to identify problematic formulations not existing in the 
Russian original. In fact, about one-third of the text consists of a retranslation 
of What Is to Be Done?, with two sections of detailed annotations — an incredible 
contribution by itself. He also trawls through an immense quantity of other 
Russian-language materials that he utilises to help bring the context of Lenin’s 
writings into clearer focus than ever before. For those of us labouring without 
Russian-language skills, this in itself is a precious offering. 

More than this, noting that Lenin unambiguously projected a Russian 
version of the German Social-Democratic Party as the kind of organisation to 
bring about socialism in Russia, Lih focuses sustained attention on the German 
Party and its powerful influence on the Russian Marxists. In doing this, he 
gives a well-merited respectful attention to the early contributions of Karl 
Kautsky and to his importance for the revolutionary Left, Lenin most of all. 
One might argue that he ‘bends the stick’ too far — being rather dismissive of 
the powerful critique of ‘so-called fatalistic Marxism of the Second International 
advanced in the 1920s by the likes of Lukács, Korsch and Gramsci, and not 
being alert to the critical insights that Rosa Luxemburg and other revolutionary 
Marxists (Pannekoek, Riazanov, Parvus, Trotsky, Radek, Rakovsky, etc.) were 
developing at the time. These critical insights that found confirmation in the 
debacle of 1914, a ghastly tragedy causing Lenin himself to revise his earlier 
positive judgements and to recast and sharpen his own Marxism. But a serious 
understanding of Lenin and the other Russian Marxists of the early 1900s can 
be advanced by setting these matters aside in order to fully comprehend the 
understanding they had at the time of the Marxism of the Second International 
and of German Social Democracy. And as he does this, Lih helps us to see the 
strengths and grandeur of these truly impressive entities. 

He thereby helps us see that What Is to Be Done? — far from representing 
some single-minded determination to create a ‘party of a new type’ (as Soviet 
dogmatists and Western Cold-War scholars insisted) — expressed the common 
orientation of the great majority of Russian Social Democrats (those who 
would become Mensheviks as well as future Bolsheviks) to create on Russian 
soil, and under Russian conditions, a socialist workers’ party coming as close 
to the German model as possible. This included that party’s core-commitment 
to advancing the most-thoroughgoing democracy as the essential basis for the 
workers’ struggle to take power and initiate the socialist reconstruction of 
society. 
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In making this case, Lih treats us to the delicious demolition of one anti- 
Lenin myth after another. Consider, for example, his comments on Richard 
Pipes: 


Advocates of the textbook interpretation will sometimes admit that Lenin did 
not explicitly advance the views attributed to him, although this fact does not 
seem to worry them much. For example, Richard Pipes summarises a Lenin 
article of 1899 by telling us that Lenin’s ‘unspoken assumption is that the majority 
of the population is actually or potentially reactionary; his unspoken conclusion, 
that democracy leads to reaction.’ Pipes is absolutely right: these particular 
assumptions and conclusions are definitely unspoken. Lenin’s spoken assumptions 
and conclusions — a subject in which Pipes shows less interest — are all about the 
majority of the population charging the citadel of the autocracy in order to 
achieve democratic political freedom as the necessary next step toward 
socialism.’ 


Sometimes, what Lih is able to do along these lines has the quality of shooting 
fish in a barrel. He takes, for example, a sentence from What Is to Be Done? 
whose meaning is consistently garbled by ‘textbook’-academics: “We said that 
there could not have been a Social-Democratic awareness among the workers.’ 
Presumably translating from the original Russian, Adam Ulam has Lenin 
proclaiming: ‘Socialist consciousness cannot exist among the workers’. This is 
used to buttress the notion that Lenin believed only revolutionary intellectuals 
such as himself were fit to lead ignorant workers (incapable of thinking socialist 
thoughts) in a socialist revolution...somehow. The incoherence of such a 
notion is cleared away by Lih’s explanatory restatement of Lenin’s point: “The 
Russian workers who carried out the heroic strikes of the mid-1890s did not 
yet have socialist awareness nor could we have expected them to’. Yet Ulam’s 
rendition turns Lenin’s historical statement into a general proposition about 
workers as such, everywhere, at all times. Some such misreading must be 
behind some extraordinary assertions by scholars. In 1956, Alfred Meyer 
wrote that Lenin’s ‘generally prevailing opinion was that the proletariat was 
not and could not be conscious’. More recently, James D. White makes the 
same point, with the assertion that in Lenin’s view ‘socialist consciousness 
always remained outside the working class because it could never see beyond 
its narrow material class interests’. It is impossible not to concur with Lih’s 
scornful comment: ‘Amazing’. 

It is not difficult for him to direct our attention to an avalanche of words 
and analyses from Lenin himself, and other original source-material as well 


5. Lih 2006, pp. 23-4. 
6. Lih 2006, pp. 647-8. 
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(including from Lenin’s political opponents), to demonstrate that Lenin’s 
central mission was to bring about a merger of socialism with the workers, and 
that he did not waver from 


very confident assumptions about workers’ receptivity to the Social-Democratic 
message and about the ability of underground activists [under Russian conditions 
of tsarist despotism] to build and sustain a nation-wide political organisation, 
one that could both put down roots in the worker milieu and escape destruction 
at the hands of the police. ... He is always on the side making the most confident 
assumptions about the empirical possibility of a mass underground Social- 
Democratic movement.... Lenin generally argued that the ‘advanced workers’ 
were already committed Social Democrats and that these advanced workers were 
in an ideal position to spread the message further, since they would be accepted 
by other workers as their natural leaders.” 


In 1895, Lenin — discussing his own draft political programme for the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour-Party — explained that a particular paragraph of the 
programme 


is the most important and central one because it shows what should be the activity 
of a party that defends the interests of the worker class and what should be the 
activity of all purposive workers. It shows the way by which the aspiration of 
socialism — the aspiration of ending the eternal exploitation of man by man — 
must be merged with movement of the people that arose out of the conditions of 
life created by large-scale factories and workshops’.® 


Lih has little patience for even prestigious revolutionaries who indulged in 
distortions of Lenin’s views. ‘[Rosa] Luxemburg’s prestige as an icon of the 
Left has given her anti-Lenin broadside an uncriticised authority among 
academics and activists’, he says,’ but ‘I feel it is my duty as a historian to point 
out that it is not a perceptive or prophetic critique but an unscrupulous hatchet 
job’. This is a harsh judgement that my own research corroborates (although I 
believe that, independently of her anti-Lenin invective, there are magnificent 
insights in her 1904 polemic that are more generally applicable for revolutionary 
socialists). Lih also offers a scathing judgement of Trotsky’s anti-Lenin polemic 
of 1904, Our Political Tasks — although it is hardly more scathing than the 
judgment of Isaac Deutscher many years ago that ‘it required a volatile and 


7. Lih 2006, pp. 7-8. 
8. Lih 2006, pp. 124-5. 
9. Lih 2006, p. 526. 
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irresponsible imagination in the pamphleteer to show his adversary in so 
distorting a mirror." 

Healso offers new information, rich insights, and challenging interpretations. 
Again, some of what Lih offers has a delicious irony. For example, Rosa 
Luxemburg, in arguing ‘that Lenin was so intent on total central control that 
he overlooked the creative role of the worker movement itself’, made reference 
to a series of unsigned articles from Jskra demonstrating spontaneous mass 
actions of the workers in Rostov-on-the-Don — and Lih shows us that, 
unbeknown to Luxemburg, these articles had been written by Lenin himself." 
His formulations on the matter of a ‘party of a new type’ and ‘vanguard party’” 
are provocative and illuminating: 


As we set about the task of rediscovering Lenin’s actual outlook, the terms ‘party 
of a new type’ and ‘vanguard party’ are actually helpful — but only if they are 
applied to the SPD [Social-Democratic Party of Germany] as well as the 
Bolsheviks. The SPD was a vanguard party, first because it defined its own mission 
as ‘filling up’ the proletariat with the awareness and skills needed to fulfill its own 
world-historical mission, and second because the SPD developed an innovative 
panoply of methods for spreading enlightenment and ‘combination.’ The term 
‘vanguard party’ was not used during this period (I do not believe the term can be 
found in Lenin’s writings), but ‘vanguard’ was, and this is what people meant by 
it. Any other definition is historically misleading and confusing.’ 


‘Let us build a party as much like the SPD as possible under underground 
conditions so that we can overthrow the tsar and become even more like the 
SPD’, was Lenin’s perspective, Lih tells us. ‘He gave advice on how to build an 
effective party in the underground, but the reason he wanted an effective party 
was to be able to leave behind forever the stifling atmosphere of the 
underground’. 

This was the orientation of the Mensheviks as well. So what explains the 
devastating 1903 Bolshevik/Menshevik split in the RSDLP? The problem, Lih 
accurately notes, was the development and implementation, at the 1903 
Second Congress of the RSDLP, of democratic rules and structures that 
stepped on the toes of old and respected comrades. As he puts it, 


old habits die hard, especially for individualistic intellectuals. The old Jskra editors 
felt that [they] had a personal right to the editorial chairs of the party newspaper. 


10. Deutscher 1954, p. 95. 
11. Lih 2006, pp. 206-7. 
12. Lih 2006, p. 556. 

13. Ibid. 

14. Lih 2006, p. 557. 
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They felt they had a right to advocate whatever policies they felt best, even if 
those run directly against the policies of the Congress. They were eager for the 
authority conferred by the Party, but had no time for the discipline that went 
with it.” 


What happened next flowed from this élitist impulse. The indignant ‘aristocrats’ 
rebelled against the democratic decisions of the Congress. “Since the old Jskra 
board had split five against one, the five were able to accuse the one [Lenin] of 
dictatorial ambitions — all the while acting as a compact oligarchy and taking 
one high-handed action after another’. Between the worthy ideals of ‘a national 
democratic organisation’ and ‘the continuity and prestige of the top leaders’, 
they felt the second must not be trumped by the first in the manner that Lenin 
had insisted on. Lih goes on to stress that it was not Lenin but the Mensheviks 
themselves who chose the label ‘the minority’ (which is what Menshevik 
means) — because of their ‘feeling that “minority” signified a progressive 
vanguard leading the way’, that ‘going along with the majority’ meant ‘being 
conservative and in the tail of the movement, instead of acting as a minority 
that advanced new and broader tasks’. Related to the ‘new and broader tasks’ 
was the campaign blueprinted by Menshevik-elder Pavel Akselrod to lobby 
liberal political figures for a ‘zemstvo campaign’ to broaden democracy, 
introducing a worker-bourgeois class-collaborationism, a new political note 
that Lih — unlike Lenin, who favoured a worker-peasant alliance — does not 
seem to catch." 

What Lih does emphasise, most interestingly, is that Lenin — often accused 
of reverting from Marxism to nineteenth-century conspiratorial traditions of 
People’s Will [Narodnaia volia] — was actually the defender of Social- 
Democratic orthodoxy. This becomes clear in his proposal that a member of 
the RSDLP be someone who agrees with the party-programme, pays dues, 
and is an active member of the organisation. In contrast, Martov proposed a 
loose definition of membership as someone who agreed with the programme 
and gave the RSDLP ‘regular assistance’. It was Martov’s formulation ‘that 
represented the spirit of Narodnaia volia’, Lih tells us, and ‘Akslerod explicitly 
brought up Narodnaia volia as a positive model that exemplified Martov’s 
logic. Commenting from afar, Kautsky ‘also sided with Martov — because of 
the special circumstances of the Russian underground. In the case of a party 
operating under political freedom, Lenin’s formulation would be preferable’. 
Lenin’s formulation, more in line with the statutes of the SPD, was voted 
down at the 1903 Congress, and most ‘textbook’-historians have made much 


15. Lih 2006, p. 500. 
16. Lih 2006, pp. 501-9. 
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of it (contrasting the ‘authoritarian’ Lenin with the ‘democratic’ Martov), 
falsely identifying it as a reason for the Bolshevik/Menshevik split — although 
the Mensheviks themselves adopted Lenin’s formulation within a couple of 
years.'” 

One of the most interesting points highlighted in Lih’s account of the 1903 
split and its aftermath is the place of the practical workers [praktiki] of the 
RSDLP’s underground-committees in the swirl of polemics. I find it so 
interesting that I will give-in to the temptation of simply quoting it at 
length: 


The bitterness and contempt toward the party praktiki is another striking feature 
of the Menshevik polemics in 1904. While officially the abuse is directed at 
Lenin’s supporters, it is not counterbalanced by any praise or encouraging words 
for Menshevik praktiki. One discerns a feeling of exasperation on the part of the 
educated and cosmopolitan émigrés toward the young, semi-educated and 
provincial praktiki in Russia. The most thorough-going expression of this attitude 
is a series of articles published in 1905 by Potresov. These articles portray the 
history of the Russian revolutionary underground as a series of misadventures by 
the utterly provincial and comically self-absorbed praktiki. Lenin acquired 
influence among the praktiki because he shared and faithfully reflected these 
delusions. 

There is nothing similar to this in Bolshevik polemics, which are directed solely 
against the Jskra editors and allies such as Trotsky. Oliminskii and Bogdanov 
[leading Bolshevik activists] quickly picked up on this feature of Menshevik 
writings. Olminskii even took his pseudonym from a remark in this vein by 
Martov, who attributed Lenin’s success to his pandering to the ‘cheap seats 
[ galerka]’. Thus Olminskii signed his pamphlets Cheap Seats, while Bogdanov 
adopted the pseudonym Rank-and-Filer [Riadovoi]. They portrayed the party 
split as a clash of the party aristocracy and of prestigious émigré writers on the 
one side and the party plebians and the rank and file on the other.'* 


What has been summarised here consists of only a modest sampling of the 
riches offered in Lih’s fine volume. Some of us will certainly be going through 
it again and again to find valuable nuggets and to ponder challenging 
conceptualisations. It is unfortunate, however, that amid the myth-busting 
and stimulating new interpretations, Lih employs his critical-minded and 
creative intelligence to create his own little myth of ‘activists in the Trotskyist 
tradition’ (Cliff, Molyneux, Le Blanc) who choose to link themselves with ‘the 
textbook interpretation’ of anti-Lenin academics. 


17. Lih 2006, p. 519. 
18. Lih 2006, pp. 506-7. 
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Il 


One way of puncturing the mythic conceptualisation of ‘the activists’ which 
Lih presents is to provide some autobiographical information on how I came 
to engage with What Is to Be Done? and to develop the understanding of Lenin 
that culminated in my study Lenin and the Revolutionary Party. I would 
imagine that the story of Cliff and Molyneux would have to be different, 
particularly since, despite much common ground, there are differences 
between their interpretations and mine. 

When I was very young, I discovered that the admirably idealistic views of 
my parents and favourite relatives were under sustained assault from the 
dominant culture in the United States, including from such publications as 
the Weekly Reader, which we got every week in my junior high-school social- 
studies class (displaying portraits of a noble George Washington and a sinister 
V.I. Lenin under the heading ‘Democracy Means Freedom and Communism 
Means Tyranny’). There were also the somewhat-more sophisticated and 
richly-illustrated Life-magazine expositions on Communism, not to mention 
the crude assaults by J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
the reasonably-priced paperback-edition of his book Masters of Deceit. 

My father was a dedicated trade-union organiser who had been in and 
around the Communist Party from the early 1930s to the early 1950s. He saw 
unions as a coming-together of the workers to struggle for a better life for 
themselves and their families in the face of the tyranny of selfish and powerful 
profiteers who own and control the capitalist workplaces and economy. Unions 
meant workers sticking up for each other and struggling for a better future. I 
knew, by the time I was 13 years old, that he believed in socialism or communism 
(these were synonyms for him) which he viewed as people sharing the abundant 
resources of society so that each and every person could have all their basic 
material needs met, with possibilities opened up for free and creative lives — 
not just for a lucky few, but for each and every person. 

I asked him one day: “What about Lenin? And he explained to me that 
Lenin was for the workers, that things like oppression and exploitation made 
him very angry, and that he was a very tough man, tough in a good way — 
tough-minded about how to organise to change the world. From that time 
onward, I saw Lenin as representing something very positive. 

In 1962, in the small Pennsylvania-town where I lived, I found and 
immediately bought a small, densely-packed, and (again) reasonably-priced 
paperback-book by the radical sociologist C. Wright Mills entitled The 
Marxists. Mills, not at all hostile to Lenin, presented me with what Lih calls 
‘the textbook interpretation’, writing that one distinctive feature of Lenin’s 
outlook was favouring ‘a disciplined, tightly organised party of professional 
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revolutionaries [that] “represents” (or replaces) the proletariat as the 
spontaneous historical agency of this [socialist] revolution’. I accepted this for 
good coin, until I immersed myself in the writings of Isaac Deutscher a couple 
of years later — first the biography of Stalin, then the Trotsky-trilogy, which 
gave a vibrant sense of the Russian-revolutionary movement and early 
Bolshevism. The understanding of Lenin conveyed there was quite inconsistent 
with ‘the textbook interpretation’. This — along with a reading of The State and 
Revolution and a few other, short writings by Lenin, and Hal Draper’s seminal 
‘Two Souls of Socialism’ (placing Lenin firmly and unambiguously in the 
tradition of uncompromisingly democratic revolutionaries) — prepared me for 
my first reading of the notorious What Is to Be Done?, but there was one more 
crucial influence. 

While still in high school, I had been drawn to the rising “New Left’ and, in 
my senior year, joined Students for a Democratic Society (SDS). In 1965, I 
went on to help organise an SDS-chapter at the University of Pittsburgh, and, 
in the summer of the following year, I worked in the SDS national office in 
Chicago. These were exciting times, and SDS was beginning to experience a 
very dramatic growth. While working in the national office, however, I was in 
a position to see, up close and personal, the utter inadequacy of the national- 
organisational structure — fragmented and all-too-amateur — which would 
contribute, given the tidal-wave of new members, to a small but promising 
organisation turning into an utterly chaotic national disorganisation incapable 
of doing much more than spinning out of control while being swept along by 
turbulent events. 

At the end of the year, I picked up Lenin’s What Is to Be Done? and devoured 
it. By then, I was also encountering versions of ‘the textbook interpretation 
offered by the likes of the bitter ex-Leninist Bertram D. Wolfe, and I rejected 
that with utter contempt. For me, What Is to Be Done? was an illuminating 
and inspiring revolutionary text that fitted together with State and Revolution 
to form a dynamic and vibrant whole. Over the next couple of years, I 
supplemented this with One Step Forward, Two Steps Back, plus such splendid 
shorter works of Lenin’s as “The Urgent Tasks of Our Movement’ and ‘Karl 
Marx’. Helpful in contextualising these writings was the account by his 
companion Nadezhda Krupskaya, Reminiscences of Lenin. By the early 1970s, 
I was engaging with the intensive and instructive discussions of Leninism of 
Leon Trotsky (post-1917), Ernest Mandel (especially his ‘Leninist Theory of 
Organization), and — blended with the rich traditions of American 
radicalism — James P. Cannon. It all made sense to me, and it had nothing to 
do with ‘the textbook interpretation’. The Trotskyist movement, into which I 
was drawn, followed Trotsky in dismissing his 1904 anti-Leninist polemic Our 
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Political Tasks, and, while we greatly respected Rosa Luxemburg, we rejected 
her early attacks on Lenin as well. 

Before the 1970s were over, I came across other interpretations of Lenin 
that seemed a cross between the one I had embraced and the ‘textbook’- 
hostility of Bertram Wolfe. In particular, there was Marcel Liebman, who, in 
Leninism Under Lenin and other writings, saw two souls of Leninism: one 
tending toward sectarianism, dogmatism, and authoritarianism, the other 
wonderfully creative, revolutionary, democratic. According to Liebman’s 
influential exposition, elements of the bad Lenin were reflected in What Is to 
Be Done?, but the revolutionary events of 1905 brought the good Lenin to the 
fore. The hard times of 1907—12 caused Lenin to revert to the negative qualities 
of earlier times, but 1917 once again brought forth the positive qualities. The 
isolation and agony of the early Soviet Republic predictably caused a swing 
back toward the dark side, and the crystallisation of Stalinism, after Lenin’s 
death, resulted in the murderous elimination of Leninism’s brighter side within 
the Communist mainstream. 

Far more satisfying to me was Tony Cliff’s extensive and overwhelmingly 
positive assessment of Lenin. But I did not accept his less-than-positive 
assessment of my beloved What Is to Be Done?, and more to my liking was the 
stress by Neil Harding, in The Political Thought of Lenin and other works, on 
the consistency of Lenin’s orientation (including that of 1902) with Marxism 
pure and simple.'” 

In the 1980s, under the influence and at the urging of George Breitman 
(best known for editing and explicating the works of Malcolm X and Leon 
Trotsky), I wrote Lenin and the Revolutionary Party. Our particular corner of 
the Trotskyist movement was being severely damaged by a presumed ‘Leninism’ 
gone terribly wrong. One of the primary purposes of the book was to recover 
genuine Leninism in a way that would be helpful for present-day and future 
revolutionaries. Concepts and quotations from What Is to Be Done? and Lenin's 
other early writings are peppered through the early chapters, with texts related 
to contexts, in a positive exposition of what Lenin thought and said. 

Given all of this, it should not be surprising that my conclusions on What 
Is to Be Done? do not quite match what Lih describes as the position of the 
‘activists.’ These conclusions approximate to Lih’s own: 


19. The earlier Harding seemed to like both Lenin and Marxism, but, in later years, he 
stressed the same point (Leninism is fully grounded in Marxism) with a negative twist brought 
on by apparent disillusionment. 
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The general arguments it contains — despite polemical exaggerations — remain 
reasonable and valuable for later periods, including our own.... In recent years 
some left-wing writers have felt a need to distance themselves from what Tony 
Cliff, for example, has called ‘Lenin’s . . . mechanical over-emphasis on organisation 
in What Is to Be Done?, but the powerful stress in that work on the practical 
implementation of revolutionary perspectives continues to have an impact after 
eight decades. ... It is worth repeating that Lenin shared this orientation with all 
those gathered around Jskra.... As it turned out, however, Lenin was one of the 
few leaders of the Jskra current who was prepared to follow the implications of 
the orientation through to the end.” 


This view has been carried over by me into later studies, From Marx to Gramsci 
and Marx, Lenin, and the Revolutionary Experience, although as part of an 
increasingly critical exploration, which seems to me to be consistent with the 
Leninist spirit. 


Il 


What is of primary importance, however, is not the minor matter of a 
mischaracterisation of ‘the activists’, but the understanding of ‘the Leninism of 
Lenin’ to which Lih makes such an outstanding contribution. 

“The present study is neither pro-Lenin nor anti-Lenin, he tells us. ‘Its aim 
is to give an accurate account of Lenin’s outlook and his empirical judgements’. 
Except as a literary device to establish an image of ‘scholarly objectivity’, 
however, this seems an odd thing to say, given the overwhelmingly pro-Lenin 
tone of the entire work. In fact, a pro-Lenin orientation, in the hands of a 
capable scholar, can have the effect of providing a ‘sympathetic reading’ 
yielding a far more coherent and insightful account than the hostile sort of 
‘scholarship’ predominant among anti-Communists both during the Cold 
War and since the collapse of the USSR. 

Such a work as this, which goes against the stream of standard-interpretation 
and also refuses to conform to dominant fashions and moods, runs the risk of 
being dismissed, distorted, or treated as if it had never been written. But such 
works sometimes appear at a time when dominant ideologies and scholarly 
paradigms are challenged by political and social crises generating insurgent 
forces that are ready to connect with these challenging works. It is possible 
that Lih’s book comes to us on the eve of what may be a Lenin-revival — to 
which it will contribute and from which it will benefit. 


20. LeBlanc 1990, pp. 64-5, 67-8. 
21. Lih 2006, p. 29. 
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If this is the case, then we may see new works inspired by, responding to, 
and taking issue with various aspects of Lih’s interpretation of Lenin and early 
Bolshevism. In the hope that this will turn out to be so, I want to conclude by 
touching briefly on some areas of potentially fruitful exploration and 
engagement. 

‘There may be a tendency in Lih’s study to idealise the praktiki who lined up 
with Lenin. A lengthy extract from the reminiscences of Lenin’s companion 
Krupskaya highlights some of the problems: 


The organisations in Russia definitely existed already in the shape of illegal local 
committees, which were obliged to work under extremely difficult conditions of 
secrecy. As a result, these committees everywhere practically had no workers 
among their membership, although they had a great influence on the workers’ 
movement. The committees’ leaflets and instructions reflected the mood of the 
working-class masses, who felt that they now had a leadership... 

‘The ‘committeeman’ was usually a rather self-assured person. He saw what a 
tremendous influence the work of the committee had on the masses, and as a rule 
he recognised no inner-Party democracy. ‘Inner-Party democracy only leads to 
trouble with the police. We are connected with the movement as it is,’ the 
‘committeemen would say. Inwardly they rather despised the Party workers 
abroad, who, in their opinion, had nothing better to do than squabble among 
themselves — ‘they ought to be made to work under Russian conditions.’ The 
‘committeemen objected to the overruling influence of the Centre abroad.... 
‘The opposition to this Centre was headed by Bogdanov.” 


Krupskaya adds that 


they did not want innovations. They were neither desirous nor capable of 
adjusting themselves to the quickly changing conditions. The ‘committeemen’ 
had done a tremendous job during the period of 1904-5, but many of them 
found it extremely difficult to adjust themselves to the conditions of increasing 
legal facilities and methods of open struggle.” 


This finds corroboration in memoirs from activists on both Bolshevik and 
Menshevik sides of the split.” Amid the turbulence, upsurge, and opportunities 
of 1905, Lenin felt it necessary to write to his praktiki comrades: 


Be sure to put us in direct touch with new forces, with the youth, with newly 
formed circles.... So far not one of the St. Petersburgers (shame on them) has 


22. Krupskaya 1970, pp. 124ff. 
23. Krupskaya 1970, p. 125. 
24. Trotsky 1967, pp. 61-8; Schwartz 1967; Broido 1967; Bobrovskaya 1976. 
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given us a single new organisation.... It’s a scandal, our undoing, our ruin! Take 
a lesson from the Mensheviks, for Christ’s sake!” 


Nothing in Lih’s study quite prepares us for any of this. 

Aspects of the ‘committeeman’-mentality contained seeds of a future 
factional struggle led by Bogdanov that unfolded in 1907-11 within the 
Bolshevik current that ultimately resulted in a split. Krupskaya commented: 


A Bolshevik, they declared, should be hard and unyielding. Lenin considered this 
view fallacious. It would mean giving up all practical work, standing aside from 
the masses instead of organising them on real-life issues. Prior to the Revolution 
of 1905 the Bolsheviks showed themselves capable of making good use of every 
legal possibility, of forging ahead and rallying the masses behind them under the 
most adverse conditions. Step by step, beginning with the campaign for tea 
service and ventilation, they had led the masses up to the national armed 
insurrection. The ability to adjust oneself to the most adverse conditions and at 
the same time to stand out and maintain one’s high-principled positions — such 
were the traditions of Leninism.” 


This suggests a greater complexity, a greater messiness in the story of Lenin 
and early Bolshevism than is conveyed in Lih’s account. In his defence, we 
should note that he stops the story before such complexities become clear. The 
same can be said for other matters that complicate the unfinished story that he 
presents. For example, his argument that the Social-Democratic Party of 
Germany is the Leninist ‘party of a new type’ par excellence seems to hold up 
relatively well if we stop the story in early 1905, and it allows Lih to have fun 
at the expense of one of the ‘activist’-writers: 


The activist writers also talk as if they knew Lenin’s beliefs better than he did 
himself. John Molyneux writes, for example, that ‘Lenin at this stage [1904] was 
not aware that he diverged in any fundamental way from social democratic 
orthodoxy and therefore incorrectly identified himself with the mainstream of 
SPD luminaries such as Karl Kautsky and August Bebel. We are left with the 
following picture. There was probably no one in Russia who had read Kautsky’s 
voluminous writings so attentively, extensively and admiringly as Lenin, yet he 
remained completely unaware that he diverged in fundamental ways from 
Kautsky. I am not sure whether we are supposed to explain this by Kautsky’s 
deceitfulness, Lenin’s inability to understand what he read, or Lenin’s unawareness 
of his own beliefs.” 


25. Quoted in Le Blanc 1990, p. 117. 
26. Krupskaya 1970, p. 167. 
27. Lih 2006, p. 25. 
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This is certainly not a highpoint in Lenin Rediscovered. The writings of a 
capable theoretician such as Kautsky are not necessarily the same as the 
complex dynamics of a mass political party and social movement. ‘The reality 
of German Social Democracy was certainly more problematic than what Lenin 
was able to glean from the very best writings of Karl Kautsky. This became 
clear to Lenin himself in 1914. At that point, it became obvious that Lenin 
had been building a very different party than the actual SPD. The point was 
made again — by actual historical developments — in the period 1917-20. It 
may be possible that the SPD and the RSDLP (Bolsheviks) were both ‘parties 
of a new type’, but it is also clear that they were not parties of the same type. 
Here, Molyneux is much more on target. Lenin did not understand in 1904 
what he understood in 1914. People learn — even Lenin. And this all has 
interesting implications that Lih seems inclined to turn away from. There was 
much that Lenin had in common with Kautsky and Bebel — but it turns out 
that what he was doing was, in important ways, quite different. This obviously 
merits further exploration. 

Similarly, while the Lenin of 1904 seemed to have far more in common with 
Kautsky and Bebel than with Luxemburg and Trotsky — Lih certainly makes 
that crystal-clear — the unfolding of reality suggests a different truth. By 1917, 
this had become clear to Lenin himself. It is worth giving greater attention to 
such commonalities and convergences with Luxemburg and Trotsky than Lih 
seems inclined to offer in this work. For that matter, his dismissive attitude 
toward Georg Lukács and Antonio Gramsci strikes this reviewer as off-base. 
They were not only prominent theorists but, in the 1920s, practical, party- 
building revolutionary activists working very much in the Leninist tradition. 
Much can be learned from them, as well as from Luxemburg and Trotsky, by 
those who would seek to explore the continuing relevance of Lenin’s 
revolutionary orientation. 

While these and other pathways of exploration must be taken up by those 
(including Lih himself) who wish to further advance our understanding, 
Lenin Rediscovered makes a powerful, very substantial contribution to those 
who would comprehend the life and thought of this great revolutionary. 
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